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My Letter to You 


One winter day about three years ago I went with two friends to 
the home of a woman who was born and educated in Austria. In the 
home was a little girl who had been greatly afflicted for a number of 
years, and the mother was seeking God’s help through Silent Unity’s 
prayer group. During our visit the mother made the remark that she 
knew the child could be healed if only she could find the right person 
to pray with her; for she herself had been healed of blindness when 
she was a little girl in Austria. Then she told us the beautiful story of 
her own healing. One of my friends is a writer, and she has written for 
you the story the mother told us that day. She has called the story 
(page 4) “Aunt Frieda’s Secret.” We hope you will enjoy it and re- 
joice in little Anna’s healing as we rejoiced with the mother over her 
healing when she told us about it. Her eyes were very beautiful as she 
talked and we were happy and thankful that perfect sight had been 
restored to her. 

We have a new Story without Words for you, beginning this 
month. This story is about Tiny and Tim, and we feel sure that you 
will enjoy their funny antics and adventures. 

With June comes the closing of school and the beginning of vaca- 
tion days. We know that you have done good work this year if you 
have remembered that God is your help in every need. This does not 
mean that all of you have received E’s on your report card and passed 
to the next grade, but the work you have done has been good if it has 
been your very best effort. 

Now that vacation days are here you are going to forget about 
school lessons and enjoy the freedom that vacation offers. And for the 
summer months we have planned stories of outdoor life and activities 
that will help to make your vacation days happy ones. 
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Wi Old Mr. Hump-A-Long wh 


By Virginia Scott Minor 


Old Mr. Hump-a-long, 
Hump-a-long, Hump-a-long! 


Others run and race along 
Or even grump and stump along; 


Only Mr. Hump-a-long 
From day to day 


Gets himself from place to place 
In this peculiar way. 


He arches up his back all thin 
And draws his farthest feet close in. 


He bumps his toes against his chin, 
And then his travels can begin. 


Others run and race along; 
Only Mr. Hump-a-long, 
| Hump-a-long, Hump-a-long, 


From day to day 
Gets himself from place to place 
In this peculiar way! 
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AUNT 
FRIEDAS 
SECRET 


A TRUE STORY 
By 
Eleanor Cloud 


Pictures by Lola McColl Russell 


Everyone in the Klausen house 
hold was busy but little Anna. ty a 


| WAS ALMOST spring. Carl and Joseph, Anna's: 


big brothers, were getting ready to plow the 
fields. Papa and Mamma Klausen were busy caring 
for the baby lambs and the tiny chicks in the barn- 
yard. Everyone in the Klausen household was busy 
except little Anna. 

Anna sat upon the step with her small black-and- 
white dog Fritzi. She leaned down to speak to him, 
and he answered her with a sharp bark as if to say 
that he wished she could run and play with him and 
see the green grass and the budding trees. For Anna 
was blind. 

Anna had not always been blind. Only a year ago 
she had run and played like the other boys and girls 
who lived in the village at the foot of the moun- 
tain not far from her father’s farm. She had romped 
with her brothers and played with Fritzi all day 
long. But one day Anna had become ill. Mamma 
and Grandmamma took care of her, but no one 
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thought that she was very sick. “Just measles,” they 
said, but somehow when the measles were gone so 
was Anna’s eyesight. 

“Pretty soon you shall again see the flowers and 
the trees, Little Anna,’ her mother and father 
promised her. 

But the months had crept by and still Anna was 
without sight. 

This morning it seemed to Anna that she had 
never been able to see. She longed to catch just a 
glimpse once more of the bright sky, the grass—oh, 
anything, just so she could keep in her mind a pic- 
ture of what the world really looked like! 

In the wintertime, when there was not much work 
to be done outside, being blind did not seem so bad. 
There was always the cheerful warmth of the big 
fire in the kitchen fireplace where Grandmamma hung 
her kettle. There she made the delicious stews and 
soups; yes, and even baked the hot bread on the 
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bricks. Each afternoon the whole family gathered 
around the fireplace, and there was always much 
talking and laughing and games to play when the 
work was done. 


Now that it was spring and the family was at 
work out in the fields, there were only Grand- 
mamma and Fritzi to keep Anna company. 

Just when Anna felt she could stand the loneliness 
no longer, she heard a step on the path and the 
closing of the gate. Somehow she knew that it was 
Aunt Frieda, who often came to take Anna home 
with her for a visit. 

“Aunt” Frieda was not really her aunt at all; just 
a dear friend of the family who liked to make 
others happy. 

Anna was always happy when she was with Aunt 
Frieda. Aunt Frieda read to her out of wonderful 
books, books that she had been given when she 
was a little girl. And when Anna tired of that, Aunt 
Frieda knew some wonderful guessing games. She 
even taught Anna to play checkers with her. 


Today Aunt Frieda just sat down on the step 
beside Anna and began to talk. “Anna,” she said, 
“I am going to talk to your father about a famous 
eye doctor I have read about. I know he can help 
you to see again.” 

When Papa Klausen came in from the fields she 
told him about the great doctor in Vienna who had 
helped many blind people to see. 

“We must take our Anna to him,” said Papa 
at once. 

Perhaps Aunt Frieda, who seemed to have all 
that she needed, gave Papa money for the trip. 
Anna did not know, but she did know that Aunt 
Frieda brought her a beautiful black 
silk dress and an embroidered apron 
and cap to wear on the train. Papa took 
her to the village and bought her a new 
pair of boots with red toes and tops. 
Papa told her that when she came back 
from Vienna she could see how beau- 
tiful and shiny they were. 

A few days later Mamma got Anna 
ready and packed all her nicest things 
in the little satchel. Grandmamma 
fixed dainty things for Anna and Papa 
to eat while on the train. Mamma 
brushed Anna’s yellow hair and braided 
it in two long braids; then she tied the 
braids with a bright red ribbon that 
Grandmamma brought out of her work 
basket. Carl and Joseph hugged their 
little sister and promised her a surprise 
when she returned. They were all happy 
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as they waved good-by. For Anna was going to be 
able to see when she came home! 

After a few days Anna and her father returned 
home, but still Anna could not see. There was no 
more talk now about how wonderful it would be 
when Anna could see, for everyone believed that 
she would always be blind; that is, everyone except 
Aunt Frieda. 

Aunt Frieda would not listen when Papa tried to 
explain what the great doctor had said. She always 
answered, “But Anna will see, I know it!” 

Anna felt that Aunt Frieda knew some secret 
about it; she always seemed so sure. 

One day Anna asked Aunt Frieda, “What makes 
you believe I am going to see?” 

Aunt Frieda answered, ‘Because I know that God 
is good, and He wants you to see all the beautiful 
things in the world. He will surely make you see 
again.” 

“Oh, Aunt Frieda, do you think God really wants 
me to see?’ Anna trembled as she thought of it. 

Anna said her prayers every night, but she had 
never asked God to make her see. She had not 
thought that God cared whether she could see or not. 

“Of course God wants you to see.” Aunt Frieda 
was positive. “Why, God loves you even more than 
I love you; yes, even more than your papa or your 
mamma or your grandmamma, Little Anna. He 
wants you to be perfectly well and happy.” 

Aunt Frieda took her Bible down from the shelf 
and read to Anna the stories of how Jesus restored 
sight to those who could not see. 

She also read the stories that told how Jesus loved 
little children and the words He said: “Suffer the 


A few days later Mamma 
got Anna ready, 
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little children to come unto me and forbid them not.” 

That night as Anna said her prayers she whis- 
pered the words “And, dear Jesus, please make me 
see just as You did those other people.” 

It seemed though that her prayers were not heard, 
for spring dragged on into summer, summer into 
fall; the crops were harvested, and finally the snow 
came, and still Anna could not see. 

Aunt Frieda could not come to visit her so often 
in the winter, but when she did come she always 
told Anna not to be discouraged. 

“You see, you must keep on praying,” she said, 
“and keep on wanting to see more than you want 
anything else in the world. And then you must be- 
lieve, that is the important thing—to believe.” 

For Anna to believe she would see again was dif- 
ficult; it had been so long since she had seen any- 
thing. Her brothers helped her pass the time by 
bringing great handfuls of snow into the house for 
her to touch, they even packed blankets around her 
and took her for rides on their sleds. Often Joseph 
told her about the animals in the barn, and some- 
times he carried her out there on his shoulder so 
that she might touch the cows, the horses, and all 
the other animals and talk to them. 

No one knew that Anna and Aunt Frieda were 
praying about her eyes, but sometimes Anna played 
a game all by herself in which she pretended that 
she could see. 

“First, I shall open my eyes,” she decided. ‘Now 
I shall look all around the room. I shall see Grand- 
mamma as she works by the fire. I wonder how she 
looks! I can’t seem to remember.” And then she 
would call to Grandmamma and pass both small 
hands gently over her face so she could tell just 
how she looked. 


”~ Anna never left the 
pei: kitchen during all those 
; four days except when it 
Bae // was really necessary. 


And Mamma, oh, she could easily remember 
Mamma! Mamma was beautiful, with soft brown 
hair and dark eyes and a lovely smile. Then she 
would call Mamma to her so that she might touch 
her face and her hair too. 

As Anna played this game she felt her way about 
the kitchen and touched each plant in the big sunny 
window. She would see them all very soon, she 
thought. She touched each article on the broad 
dresser, and she thought how nice it would be when 
she could see them. 

But sometimes the days seemed long, and Anna 
did not laugh or play or even smile as she sat in 
her chair by the fire. On these days the household 
was very quiet and sad, for no one could laugh or 
talk freely when little Anna was unhappy. 

Presently it was spring again and the doors and 
windows of the house were opened to let the fresh 
breeze in. Grandmamma was cleaning house while 
the rest of the family were in the fields planting and 
plowing. 

Little Anna sat on the step again just as she had 
done the year before, with Fritzi beside her. Fritzi 
was a year older now and not quite so playful, but 
from early morning until she went to bed he never 
strayed far from Anna. 

Sometimes Anna whispered to Fritzi that she had 
almost given up hope now of ever seeing again 
even though Aunt Frieda still said so bravely and 
so loudly, “Ah, little one, you will see, I know you 
will. Keep your faith.” 

And then something wonderful happened—some- 
thing that made Anna want to see more than ever 
before. Grandmamma had often complained about 
the fireplace, how unhandy it was and how it smoked. 
So one day when Papa and Carl and Joseph had 
driven to town for supplies they brought 
back a wonderful new stove for the kitchen. 

It was a beautiful stove, Grandmamma 
said, with shiny knobs on the door of the 
oven and bright nickel trimming. There was 
a place for wood or coal to burn, and Anna 
wished very much to be able to see the lovely 
new stove. Grandmamma allowed her to 
touch and to feel it all over before the fire 
was started. She even let Anna lay some of 
the sticks of kindling in to start the fire. 

Anna told Aunt Frieda that she wanted 
to see the new stove more than anything else 
in the world for she had never seen a real 
stove, and somehow, no matter how many 
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times Grandmamma tried to tell her just how 
it looked and how it cooked, Anna could 
not understand. 
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Aunt Frieda’s voice sounded very pleased as she On the afternoon of the fourth day, when Grand- 


answered, “Now you will see, my little one, for you 
want it so much! We will keep praying.” 

The very next day, while Mamma and Papa and 
the boys were out in the field Aunt Frieda came to 
tell Anna that she was starting on a trip to a shrine 


mamma was stirring the fire before putting the 
kettle on for supper, it happened. Anna was tired of 
knitting, so she sat back in her chair and closed her 
eyes. She formed a little prayer as she rested: ‘Please, 
God, let me see the new stove.’ When she opened 

her eyes, she saw something 


bright and shiny. At first she 
could not believe that it was 
true, so she closed her eyes 


Anna ran to meet Aunt 
Frieda to tell her what 
had happened. 


and quickly opened them 


, again. It was true that she 
. could see; not clearly, but she 
d saw Grandmamma_ bending 
. over the fire. There was the 
beautiful new stove, all black 
J and shiny! Little Anna com- 
h menced to laugh and cry all 
: at the same time. 
““Grandmamma, I can see!” 
d she cried. Grandmamma 
- dropped the piece of wood 
a. she was putting into the 
stove. 
“Anna, don’t frighten your 
ail nya like she 
: scolded as she put her arms 
thought Anna was joking. 
But Anna kept saying that 
- she could see. She pointed to 
_ things in the room and called 
- in the mountains. The trip would take her four days. each thing by its name. 
ary At the shrine she would pray for Anna’s sight. At last Grandmamma was convinced. She ran into 
el “Is God at the shrine, Aunt Frieda?” Anna wanted the yard calling loudly for the family to come in 
sht to know. - from the fields. Mamma and Papa and Joseph and 
am “Yes, Little Anna, but no more than He is here, Carl all came running. 
ni for God is everywhere; but as I travel along the Grandmamma pointed to Anna and said, ‘She can 
the mountain trails, far from people, I shall be thinking see! Praise be to God and to Aunt Frieda!” But no 
of God all the time. I shall come closer and closer one could believe it was really true. 
oe to Him in my own mind and heart until, by the time Papa took Anna in his strong arms and pointed 
aly I get to the shrine, I'll be so close to God that I'll to the trees and to the chickens and pets in the yard. 
ak know my prayer is answered and you, my precious “And what is this?” he would say. “What is 
iene one, shall see.” that?” Each time Anna told him the right answer 
ne “Shall I be able to see the stove?” till at last he was convinced that she could see. 
‘ “You shall see the beautiful new stove in four For four days Anna and Fritzi watched for Aunt 
‘ days,” Aunt Frieda promised. Frieda’s return. By this time Anna could see every- 
ated Four days! Anna did not leave the kitchen during thing clearly. She could run now and play just as 
else all those four days except when it was really neces- she used to do. Finally they saw Aunt Frieda coming 
real sary. She sat in a chair, her knitting needles flying down the road. 
ny in her fingers, her face turned always toward the As she came closer Anna ran to meet her, to tell 
sr stove. Grandmamma tried again to tell her just how her what had happened. She ran into Aunt Frieda’s 


it looked, but Anna hardly listened, for she knew 
that soon she would see it for herself. 
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outstretched arms and felt her warm kisses on her 
cheeks, but she could only (Please turn to page 30) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told Before 


Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, and Baby Lonny trav- 
eled in a covered wagon to the West. Father and Uncle John 
built a comfortable log cabin. 

One day Pride, Jet’s dog, was lost in a snowstorm. Bob Scott, a 
stranger, was stranded beside a road because of a broken wagon 
wheel when he heard Pride barking. Knowing that there must be 
help near by, he followed the dog home, was invited in, and stayed 
all night. The next morning Jet took the right front wheel from 
his father’s wagon, and as soon as the chores were finished Father, 
Uncle John, and Jet started out with Mr. Scott to find his outfit. 

On arriving at the outfit Jet discovered a pony tied to the wagon. 
It was for Ben Jeffries, his very best friend, whose family had come 
to the new country with Jet’s family. Jet received permission from 
his father to go with Mr. Scott to deliver the pony to Ben, but 
when he rode the pony home to get permission from his mother, he 
found his Indian friend, Running Deer, waiting for him. The sheep 
belonging to the Indian family had not come home, and Running 
Deer had come to Jet for help. 

Jet went to help Running Deer. They took Sarah with them and 
let her spend the day with Running Deer's little sister, Moonbeam. 
The = made candy while the boys went in search of the sheep 
and brought them home. Dusk had fallen when Jet and Sarah 
started home. As Jet swung into the saddle, “Oooo000-ow-wow- 
wow” came the howl of a wolf! 


Chapter Four 
A WELCOME GUEST 


bd CLIMBED up on his pony in front of Sarah. 
She pulled at his sleeve. “Was—was that a wolf’s 
howl?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he told her, trying to make his voice seem 
natural, “but it’s a long way off.” 

“I wish Running Deer and Moonflower would go 
a part of the way home with us,” she said anxiously. 

Running Deer was standing just outside the adobe 
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Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


house. He pretended not to hear Sarah, 
but he called to Moonflower, “Come, we 

go to shallows.” Then he handed Jet a 
long slender whip. 

Moonflower came out and got on the 
pony behind her brother. The two ponies 
with their riders started off through the 
fast gathering darkness. The children did 
not talk. There was nothing much to say. 
The sheep had been found and returned 
to their pen. The candy had been made 
and most of it eaten. The task before them 
now was to return home safely. 

Running Deer pulled his pony in ahead 
of Jet and uncoiled his long whip. It cir- 
cled high over his head, and there was a 
loud crack like the report of a gun. “Let 
wolf know two brave boys ride.” 

Quickly Jet loosened the whip the In- 
dian boy had given him and circled it 
above his head. He cracked it, and the 
loud keen sound was his answer to Run- 
ning Deer. 

The ponies did not change their trot. 
They were used to the crack of the whip. 
Running Deer and Moonflower still rode 
in front. They knew the trail better than 
Jet and Sarah did, so led the way across 
the ford and up the other side. 

“Who-who-oah” came a call from the 
direction of the shallows. 

“That is Uncle John’s voice,” Jet cried. 
“I'd know his voice anywhere.” He held 
up his head and answered, ‘‘Who-who-oah.” 

Again the call came. They knew then that Uncle 
John had come to meet them. But Running Deer and 
Moonflower rode with Jet and Sarah until he came 
out from between the trees. Then with solemn good- 
bys the Indian children turned their pony and started 
home. 
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Uncle John was riding one of the oxen. He sat on 
its back and with Jet and Sarah waited until Running 
Deer and Moonflower had crossed the ford and were 
going up the trail on the other side. Their call came 
faint and distant. The wolf was not heard again. 

Jet and Sarah and Uncle John rode up the slope 
toward home. Sarah loosened her hold on her 
brother. Now that Uncle John was with them she felt 
more at ease. ‘‘Jetty, I like Moonflower,” she said. 
“I'm going to give her one of my doll dresses, and 
she is going to give me a little blanket for my doll.” 
In a few minutes she asked, “What are you going 


Supper was over when they reached the cabin, but 
Mother had kept the food warm on the hearth. Jet 
and Sarah hurried from the washbasin, their faces 
glowing, their eyes shining. They were hungry but 
not too hungry to talk. 

‘““Moonflower’s mother is weaving a blanket in a 
loom. It’s about half done. The colors are like the 
sunset and the sumac leaves. Mother,” Sarah has- 
tened to explain, “she has promised to teach you to 
make a blanket if we teach her to make molasses 
candy.” 

“That's a neighborly exchange,” Mother said. 
“When father gets sheep and we have 
enough wool, I shall surely accept her 
offer.” 
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Sarah finished her johnnycake and drank 


While Sarah dried the dishes Jet read a 
story aloud. 


the last of her milk. She pushed back her 
plate and leaned her arms on the table. 
Jet was still eating. Between bites he told 
of the deserted cabin where they had 
found the sheep. He shivered. “I was glad 
when we got away from the place,” he 
added. 

“If those settlers had held on a little 
longer,” Father said, “they might have 
made a comfortable home.” 

Sarah was asleep. Mother patted her on 
the shoulder. “It’s time a little tired girl 
was in bed.” 


to make for Running Deer? He made a nice bridle 
and gave it to you.” 

“I know,” Jet answered. “I am going to make a 
gift for him as soon as I can think of something nice 
enough. I thought of a sled, but I would rather give 
him something he can use all the year, as I can the 
bridle.” 


Sarah stood up and stretched her arms. 
“I'm glad our house is made of logs in- 
stead of mud bricks,” she said sleepily. 

Mother's eyes sparkled as she looked at Father. 
“It makes me very happy to know that our children 
appreciate their home and their many blessings.” 

Jet did not go to bed so early. He took off his 
boots and stretched out on the floor beside Pride. 
He was tired, and the room was warm and cozy. The 
clatter of dishes and pans made a comfortable home- 
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like sound as Mother put 
away the supper things. 
Father and Uncle John sat 
before the fire and discussed 
what they would do when 
spring came. They said the 
snow was good for the 
ground, that it gave moisture. 

Jet thought of the past two 
days. So many things had 
happened. Yesterday Pride 
had been lost. Mr. Scott, a 
stranger, had returned him. 
Tonight he thought of Mr. 
Scott as a friend. That very 
morning Mr. Scott had asked 
him to go along while he de- 
livered a pony to Ben Jeffries. 


There was nothing he wanted 
to do more than see Ben and 
Ben’s new home. But he did 
not go. Running Deer came 
to him for help. While the 
Indian boy’s father was at the settlement their sheep 
had wandered away. He was glad tonight that he 
had helped find the sheep. He knew that his father 
approved of what he had done. His father would 
not shirk a duty because it was hard. Jet was proud 
of his father. He wanted to be like him. 


Jet pulled his feet away from the fire when they 
became too hot. He turned over on his side. He had 
a strange feeling of ownership, as if he were a part 
of something big. This new country was big. Stran- 
gers from out on the trail could become your friends 
overnight. Neighbors in time of trouble came to you 
for help. Was that the way you knew that a country 
belonged to you and you to it, by helpfulness? It 
was as Sarah had said: things in this new country 
seemed so real. You thought of yourself less often, 
and you thought of duty and bravery and helpful- 
ness more frequently. “Is that how a boy begins to 
know that he is growing up?” Jet wondered as he 
went to sleep. 

The next day was cold. It did not snow again, but 
the air was damp and biting. Jet took a bucket and 
went to the spring for water. Father and Uncle John 
fed the cows and oxen. The pony fed at the same 
rack. By the middle of the forenoon the chores were 
done. Until time for the evening chores they would 
all stay in the cabin. 

The wind whistled and moaned in the chimney. 
The fire smouldered, then flared into a quick blaze. 
Mother made gingerbread and stewed dried rasp- 
berries. Father sharpened Mother's knives and put a 
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“Suppose Mr. Scott does not come at all,” 
Sarah whispered to Jet. 


wire bail on one of the buck- 
ets. Uncle John made a 
stronger leg for the bench 
before the fire. With a damp 
cloth and ashes from the 
hearth Jet polished the knives 
and forks and spoons until 
they were bright and shiny. 
Sarah played with Lonny and 
set the table for the noon 
meal. 

For a while they sat 
around the table and talked. 
Then from the shelf Mother 
took down the school reader. 
“We have been so busy work- 
ing that we've neglected our 
studies,” she said as she 
handed the book to Jet. He 
opened it and while Sarah 
dried the dishes he read a 
story aloud. It was one of 
the hard stories. He had read 
the same story in the schoolroom back in the blue- 
grass country. School days seemed so very long ago. 
But Jet knew most of the words. Only twice did he 
have to spell a word and ask Mother what it was. 

Then Sarah took the book and while Jet picked 
out nut meats for Mother’s brown bread, she read 
a story. The story that she read was from the first 
part of the book. The words were easier there. But 
Sarah remembered well. She paused when she came 
to a comma, and she made a complete stop when 
she came to a period. 

When each had read a story, they took turns with 
the slate and pencil. Sarah was learning the nines 
in the multiplication table. She used the slate first, 
sometimes counting on her fingers before putting 
down a figure. When she had been at it for half an 
hour, she erased her figures and gave the slate to 
Jet. He was studying long division. He drew his 
lines and placed his figures with care. He must work 
the problem just right, for he knew Mother would 
ask him to prove his answer. 

When night came they declared that they had 
had fun even though the day did seem long. The 
next day was cold too, but the sun was shining, and 
that helped. As Sarah buttoned her shoes, she called 
to Jet, “This is the day that Mr. Scott is to bring 
back Father’s wheel.” 

Jet jerked his cap down over his ears and pulled 
on his mittens. “This is the day,” he sang. “Isn't it 
good to be expecting a visitor?” 

They did not look for Mr. (Please turn to page 30) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


UMMER IS always 

circus time, so why 
not have a circus parade 
of our own this month? 
We do not have to wait 
until the circus comes 
to our town, because 
we can turn to the 
pages of our stamp al- 
bums and find all the 
animals we need for 
our parade. 

Every circus parade 
ought to start with ele- 
phants, so that is the 
way we want to start 
ours. We can use some 
of the mighty African 
elephants on the stamps 
of Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. Then we certain- 
ly do not want to leave 
out one of the stamps 
from Jaipur, a little na- 
tive state in India. This 
stamp shows a picture 
of the royal elephant carriage, a 
gilded coach drawn by two power- 
ful Indian elephants that have 
harnesses and trappings of gold. 
It is just the thing for a circus 
parade. 

What shall we have following 
the elephants? Shall we have lions 
and tigers such as we find on 
many stamps: from Sweden, Great 
Britain, Tripolitania, the Straits 
Settlements, and other lands? Or 
do you prefer camels? You can 
find them on stamps from the 
Sudan, Rio de Oro or Tripolitania. 
These are only a few of the coun- 
tries that have stamp animals for 
our parade. Tanganyika gives us a 
giraffe, South-West Africa a zebra, 
Liberia a hippopotamus and a 
crocodile. Almost every country 
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has one or more ani- 
mals for our ‘‘big 
show.” 

Our circus parade 
may have some rare ani- 
mals that would turn a 
circus manager green 
with envy. Take, for 
example, the proboscis 
monkey on the four- 
cent stamp from North 
Borneo, which we show 
this month. Proboscis is 
another name for nose, 
and you can readily see 
where this monkey gets 
his name. What a nose! 
He looks as though he 
might have found it in 
the pages of a funny 
paper. 

Besides being so 
strange looking, this 
monkey is interesting 
and rare because he is 
hard to catch. He lives 
only in Borneo, and his home is in 
the high trees along rivers and 
swampy lakes. He is timid and 
swings away through the treetops 
as soon as he suspects danger. 

Another timid inhabitant of 
Borneo that we can have in our 
parade is the Javan rhinoceros pic- 
tured on the six-cent stamp. He is 
a strange beast. He looks fierce 
and dangerous. He has mean 
tusks, one long and one short; his 
heavy, hairless hide is thick and 
tough; he is so big that a tall man’s 
head would just reach to the top 
of his shoulder. Yet he does every- 
thing he can to avoid trouble and 
to keep out of a fight. He feeds on 
grass and leafy trees and roams 
harmlessly the upland meadows 
far from the homes of men. 


Because ours is an imaginary 
parade we can include the cuddly 
little fellow on the Australian 
stamp. He is a koala bear, and 
looks like a real live Teddy bear. 
As you can tell from his picture, 


* he has short, furry ears and a 


round, fuzzy body. Actually how- 
ever he is not a bear at all. People 
just began calling him that be- 
cause his face looks like a bear's. 
He really belongs to the same 
classification of animals as the 
squirrels and opossums. 

It would be very hard for any 
real circus to keep a koala, be- 
cause these animals feed upon the 
leaves of the Australian gum tree. 
No other food has been found to 
take the place of these leaves, and 
since the Australian gum tree does 
not grow well in our climate, it is 
practically impossible to keep a 
koala in the United States. How- 
ever Australians sometimes keep 
koalas as pets. They are very 
friendly and are quite content to 
stay on as long as they get a 
plentiful supply of green gum 
leaves to eat each day. 


My Dolly 
By Adele Haberlein 
My dolly knows a door that’s 


closed 
Says, “Though I am _ not 
locked, 
You should not open me, my 
dear, 


Till you have gently knocked.” 
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By Agnes White Wills 
Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Gray Muiaow Gives 
Birthday Presents 


“Here are my babies. They are for you. Please be good to them.” 


Réc CHEL WAS five years old. She had a new red- 
and-green scooter, a present from Mother and 
Daddy. Mother was busy that very minute mak- 
ing a big white birthday cake for the party that 
Rachel was going to have that afternoon. 

But Rachel could not quite enjoy all the fun of 
being five years old; for that morning her big, gray 
kitty, Gray Miaow, was not at the back door as usual 
for her breakfast. 

“I can’t find Gray Miaow anywhere, Mother,” 
Rachel said. “I’m afraid she’s run away.” 

“Oh, she'll be back in a little while,” said Mother. 
“Here, the cake is ready to put in the stove. You 
may scrape the pan. Take it out on the back steps 
and watch for Gray Miaow while you eat.” 

Rachel was glad to scrape the pan. While she 
tried to get every single sweet bite of batter that 
Mother had left in the pan, she almost forgot about 
Gray Miaow for a minute. When she looked up, she 
saw Gray Miaow coming out from under the house 
with a tiny, tiny baby kitten in her mouth! She laid 
it down right in front of Rachel, and then turned 
around and went back under the house. 

“Oh, Mother, Mother!’’ Rachel called. “Look, 
look! See what Gray Miaow brought!” 
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Mother came running out to see the tiny little ball 
of gray fur. “Why, Gray Miaow has brought her 
baby to you for a birthday present,” she said. ‘““How 
nice! Let’s see, what shall we name it?” 

But before Rachel could answer, Gray Miaow 
crawled out from under the house with another tiny, 
tiny kitten in her mouth. She laid it down in front 
of Rachel, and went back again. 

“Oh, Mother, two baby kittens! And see how black 
this one is! But, Mother, Gray Miaow will kill them. 
She carries them by their necks.” 

“That’s the way mother cats always carry their 
kittens,” laughed Mother. “It doesn’t hurt the baby 
kitty a bit!” 

“How funny!” laughed Rachel. “Oh, she’s bring- 
ing another one!” 

This time Gray Miaow laid down a little gray 
kitty with white feet, and went back under the house. 
Two more times she came back, once with a gray 
baby with a white star on its head, and once with a 
black one with white spots. When she laid the last 
one down, she went round and licked each one of 
the kittens and then looked at Rachel as if to say: 
“Here are my babies. They are for you. Please be 
good to them.” 
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“Just think, Rachel, Gray 
Miaow has brought you five live 
presents, one for every year you 
are old. What do you think of 
that?” 

Rachel was so excited and so 
busy looking at each little kitten 
that she could hardly think at all. 


“Tl call this kitty Silver,” she 
said, gently stroking the little ball 
of gray fur that Gray Miaow had 
brought first; “‘and this one with 
the little white paws is going to 
be White Boots.” 

“Let’s call the little black one 
Midnight,” said Mother. 

“And this one can be Star,” said 
Rachel, as she carefully picked up 
the little one with the white star 
on its head. “And this funny little 
spotted one can be Polka Dot. 
Now they’re all named. But, 
Mother, why don’t they open their 
eyes? Is something wrong with 
them ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mother. “All 
baby kittens are born with their 
eyes shut, and don’t open them for 
a good many days.” 

“Then we'll have to help Gray 
Miaow take care of her babies, 
Mother. Don’t they need a bed?” 

“Yes,” said Mother. “Come in 
the house and I'll give you a big 
box and that old rag rug to put in 
it. It will make a nice soft bed 
for Gray Miaow and her babies.” 

After the bed was fixed, Rachel 
gently placed each baby kitten on 
the soft rug in the box, and 
Mother brought a big bowl of 
bread and milk for Gray Miaow. 
Gray Miaow ate and drank every 
bit of her good breakfast. Then she 
washed ‘her face and paws, and 
stepped into her new home. There 
she curled up with her five babies. 
She began to say “purr-r-r-r-r.” 
Rachel thought she meant to say, 
“Thank you for being so good to 
my babies and me.” 

Rachel said, “Thank you, Gray 
Miaow, for the five very nicest 
birthday presents I have ever had!” 
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Daniel in the Lions Den 


By Bula Hahn 
Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


HEN YOU thank God 

at night for the many 
good things you have enjoyed 
and shared during the day, do 
you know that there was a 
time when it was against the 
law of a certain land to pray 
to God? 

When you say with love and 
faith in your heart, 

“God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day,” 

do you know that a king once 

tried to punish a man severely 

for asking help from the heav- 

enly Father? 

There was such a time in 
the land of Babylon. The 
man’s name was Daniel, and 
the king’s name was Darius. 

Daniel was an old man. He 
had spent the greater part of 
his life in the strange land Babylon in the service of 
its kings. When a young man he had been taken 
captive and carried away from Judah, his home, but 
he never forgot the true God whom his father and 
mother had taught him to love and worship. 

Daniel prayed daily and asked God to guide his 
ways and to help him in all that he did. God 
answered Daniel’s prayers and gave him wisdom 
and knowledge above that of common men. He 
could interpret dreams and visions and tell the 
meaning of strange signs. 

The kings whom Daniel served while a captive 
were wicked and cruel. They worshiped idols of gold 
and silver, brass and stone, instead of the true God. 
One kingdom after another was captured and de- 
stroyed. Darius, who had just come into power, was 
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He knelt as was his custom three times 
each day before his open window. 


the third ruler whom Daniel 
had served. 

Darius no doubt had heard 
that Daniel was a man of 
wisdom and understanding, a 
man greater in knowledge 
than all the other wise men 
of the kingdom. For Darius 
kept Daniel at the palace in 
a high place of honor and 
power. He sought Daniel’s 
advice and help in establish- 
ing the new government. 

The new king had great 
plans for the government of 
which he was now head. He 
appointed one hundred and 
twenty princes, each of whom 
was to rule over a part of the 
kingdom. Over those princes 
he placed three presidents. Of 
those three presidents Daniel 
was first, because the king 
recognized the excellent spirit 
that would make him a great leader. 

The princes and the other two presidents were 
jealous of Daniel because he had found favor with 
the king. Daniel was not a man of their race, neither 
did he worship their idols. So they plotted against 
him. But try as they would they could find no fault 
with Daniel. He was faithful to the king, and no 
fault could be found with his work. 

“We shall not find anything against this man 
Daniel,” the men said as they talked together, “‘ex- 
cept we find it against him concerning the law of 
his God.” 

Those men knew that it was Daniel’s custom to 
go to his room three times each day and pray to his 
God. He knelt before a window that opened toward 
the city of Jerusalem even though that city was many, 
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many miles away. The Lord’s 
Temple in Jerusalem was now in 
ruins, but Daniel prayed with his 
face toward the beloved city where 
once had stood God’s house. 


Then a wicked scheme took 
form in the hearts of the jealous 
men. Without telling Daniel they 
went and stood before the king. 
The king listened while they told 
of their plan. “We, the princes 
and presidents and all the other 
rulers, have talked it over to- 
gether and we all agree that a 
law should be made that no one 
shall pray to any god or ask a 
favor of any man for thirty days, 
except you, O king. Now if you 
will sign the writing this will be 
a law, which according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians 
changes not, and he who disobeys 
the king’s law must be cast into 
the lions’ den.” 

The king was a vain man, and 
he was pleased that the princes 
and rulers of the kingdom wished 
to place him above their own 
many gods. So he signed the writ- 
ing and it became a law. 

Daniel heard of the law, but he 
knelt as was his custom three 
times each day before his open 
window, his face toward Jerusa- 
lem, and asked his God to guide 
and help him. 

The princes and other rulers 
were watching outside. When they 
saw Daniel kneeling before the 
open window and heard him pray- 
ing to his God, they hurried away 
to tell the king. “Did you not sign 
a law that if within thirty days 
anyone offered a prayer to any 
god or asked a favor of any man 
save you, O king, he should be 
thrown into the lions’ den?” 

The king answered, “The thing 
is true according to law and our 
laws do not change.” 

Then the men said: “There is 
a man who does not obey the law. 
He is Daniel, the Hebrew captive. 
Three times each day he prays to 
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his God as he did before the writ- 
ing of the law.” 

The king was sorry then that he 
had approved the law. He knew 
there was not another man in all 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


the kingdom who could take Dan- 
iel’s place. Besides that the king 
really loved Daniel. Darius was 
troubled. He tried all day and 
until the sun went down to find 
a way to save Daniel from a 
dreadful fate. 

When evening came the men 
again stood before the king and 


reminded him of the law that he 
had made and that he must keep. 
With a heavy heart Darius sent 
for Daniel. While Daniel stood by 
silently, the king read the law. 
Then he told the men to cast 
Daniel into the lions’ den, that the 
law might be enforced. To Daniel 
the king said, “Thy God whom 
thou servest continually, he will 
deliver thee.” 


The men took Daniel away and 
put him into the den with the 
lions. A large rock was placed 
across the opening of the den and 
the king sealed it with his own 
seal and the seal of his rulers so 
that none would dare remove the 
stone. After that the king went 
back to his palace, but all night 
he could neither sleep nor eat. His 
heart was sorely troubled because 
of what he had done to Daniel. 

When morning came he hurried 
to the den of the lions, and when 
he reached the place he cried out 
to Daniel, ‘Daniel, O Daniel, 
servant of the living God! Is the. 
God whom you serve so faithfully 
able to save you from the lions?” 

From the depths of the den 
Daniel said to the king: “O king, 
may you live forever. My God 
sent his angel and he hath shut the 
lions’ mouths, and they have not 
hurt me, for I have done no 
wrong. I have been faithful to 
my God and to you, O king.” 

The king was glad to find 
Daniel unhurt. He ordered his 
men to bring Daniel from the 
lions’ den and into the palace. 
Again Daniel became the trusted 
adviser of the king. 

Then Darius wrote to all the 
races, nations, and folk of every 
tongue in all the world: “Peace 
be unto you. It is now a law of 
my realm that every one shall 
recognize the God whom Daniel 
worships. For He is the living 
God. He only can save and res- 
cue. His kingdom shall not be 
destroyed but shall last for ever.” 
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THE LITTLE BIRD 


By Peggy Kirk (9 years) 
Glen Morgan, W. Va. 
The little bird hopped round and 
round 
And gathered the corn off the 
ground. 
After he was full away he flew 
To tell the other birds of the good 
corn too. 


THE WIND 


By Harold Stover (10 years) 
Glen Morgan, W. Va. 
I had a kite 
And took it out for play, 
But Mr. Wind came along 
And blew my kite away. 


MY KITTY 


By Dolly Gabaldon (5 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
My kitty’s name is Tony. 
He’s a pretty little thing; 
His hair is gray and soft and long, 
And if I rub his head he'll sing. 


THE SETTING MOON 
By Lottie Moon Thompson 
(101/, years) 


The moon is now setting in the 
far-off west, 

Ready to take its midnight rest. 

As it hangs over the horizon low 

Across the land it sends its mellow 
glow. 
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OUR LIBRARY 


By Jackie Hanson (10 years) 
East Corinth, Me. 


We have a new library 
And new books too; 

They are piled neatly on shelves 
For each one to view. 


There is the librarian. 
She works very hard; 

She keeps everything neat 
And always takes charge. 


There is the children’s corner, 
With table, chairs, and all, 
And books that will interest them 
Whether it is summer, spring, 
or fall. 


WIND AND RAIN 


By Julimae Albright (9 years) 
Aurora, IIl. 
Wind’s whistling and swinging; 
Rain’s twirling and whirling. 
I walk and turn and twist. 
It’s fun to be rain-kissed. 


Editor's Note: We have received so 
many good poems and little stories this 
month that we want to express our 
appreciation to each child who con- 
tributed. We regret that we can publish 
only a few of them because of the lim- 
ited space. Our judges have tried to 
select the best according to the age of 
the writer and the seasonableness of 
the material. In sending in material for 
the WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild be 
sure to send with it a letter from either a 
parent or teacher stating that the work 
is your own. We cannot publish copied 
material. Write your name, address, and 
age plainly. 

Address letters: WEE WISDOM Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


PUSSIES 
By Barbara Todd Hammond 


(814 years) 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


I know some little pussies 
Not very far from here; 
They cannot mew, nor purr, nor 
scratch, 
Yet they are very dear. 


They wear the softest coats of 
stay; 

They live down near the brook: 

They are my pussywillow friends. 

Come, let’s visit in their nook! 


THE BROOK 
By Marilyn Earp (11 years) 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Oh, little brook, where do you go, 
In and out where meadows grow? 


My course goes twisting o’er vil- 
lage and farm, 

Then into the river’s waiting arms. 

From there I flow right out to 
sea— 

That’s where folks make good use 
of me. 

I help the steamers, I help the 
yachts 

And put the boats right into their 
docks. 

Down by the seashore the children 

lay 

In my salty waters all the day. 

Just think, I came from a little 
nook 

Where I was only a_ babbling 
brook. 
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AT NIGHT 
By Phil Redman (7 years) 
Bridgeport, Wis. 


God bless us all this night 
And keep us safe till broad day- 
light. 


I THANK YOU 


By Barbara Jean Stewart (8 years) 
Pensacola, Fla. 


” Dear God, I thank You for the 


trees, 
And also for the wind and bees. 
And, God, I thank You for the 
grass 
And also for the people who pass. 


IN THE WOODS 


By Mary Betty Camp (9 years) 
Pecos, Tex. 


In the woods I saw a rabbit. 

He had a funny little habit 

Of twitching his nose round and 
round 

And twitching his ears to hear a 
sound. 


In the woods I saw a fawn. 

He goes to the brook at break of 
dawn. 

He runs when a twig snaps and 
cracks; 

Oh, there’s nothing in beauty that 
he lacks. 


In the woods I saw a squirrel gay 

Chattering and running on his 
way, 

Storing nuts in the big pine tree, 

Acting as happy as could be. 


In the woods I love to play. 

I wish I could stay there all day; 

For the squirrel, the rabbit, and 
the fawn brown 

Are not very happy when I go to 
town. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
NECKTIE 


By Leo Profilet (11 years) 
Cairo, Ill. 


I began my adventures in a large 
factory where I was made. I was 
bought by a heavy-set man. He 
took me home and wrapped me 
up in a clean white paper tied 
with a red ribbon. 

One morning I was taken out of 
my wrappings and I heard a loud 
whoop. A boy about ten years old 
put me around his neck. He wore 
me to school for two weeks, and 
then another boy came up and 
pulled at me until I tore, saying 
as he tore me, “We pull ties on 
the railroad.” 

As I could not be worn any 
more I was thrown into an old 
can, and later ashes were dumped 
on me. I was found by a rag man 
who sold me to a paper factory, 
where I was made into a pencil 
tablet. 

One morning I awoke to find 
my back was being scratched. I 
opened my eyes and to my surprise 
I was in a schoolroom. 

And who was writing on me 
but the little boy whose necktie I 
used to be! And what was he 
writing on me? He was writing 
about the adventures of a necktie. 


GOD 


By Joanne Unangst (10 years) 
Nazareth, Pa. 


I love to think of God, the good, 
Who made all beautiful things, 
The lovely flowers, the grass, and 
trees, 
And little birds that sing. 


He showers us with blessings each 
day 
Whether we have been bad or 
good; 
He watches over us alway, 
And ever listens when we pray. 


THE SAUCY CHIPMUNK 


By Dawn Anderson (9 years) 
Grand Beach, Man., Canada 


I saw a little chipmunk 
Playing in the wood; 

I quickly put on all my things 
And ran to where he stood. 


But the saucy fellow 
Wouldn’t wait for me; 
He ran and hid. Next thing I 
knew 
He'd scrambled up a tree! 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 


By Bertha Birzer (12 years) 
Ellinwood, Kans. 


Red means stop. 
Green means go. 

All the cars 
Wait in a row 

When red says, “Stop,” 
Till green says, “Go.” 


Green says, “Go.” 
Red says, “Stop.” 
No one needs 
A traffic cop 
When colored lights are burning 
bright 
And winking signals in the night. 


THE LITTLE BLUE 
FLOWER 


By Ruth Stevens (9 years) 
Richmond, Mich. 


A little blue flower was dying 
from thirst. There had been no 
rain for a long time, and all the 
other flowers were thirsty too. The 
little blue flower was drooping. 
Suddenly there was a shower. The 
sun went under a cloud and the 
rain came down. The little blue 
flower drank and raised its head 
again and seemed to say, ‘Thank 
You, Father, for the lovely rain.” 
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ITTLE GEE was born in the Lebombo hills, south 

of the dusky, deep Limpopo River and north 

of the bubbling, brown Letaba. This was the home 

of many giraffes, and mimosa and acacia trees grew 
tender and sweet to the taste. 

In those days giraffes all laughed very hard at 
other animals. Giraffes all laughed loudly and ex- 
cessively, all laughed rudely and immoderately, at 
the many funny animals of Africa. 

Gee had not yet seen any animal other than a 
giraffe, but he had often heard his father and his 
mother and all his relations laugh at just the memory 
of these funny animals. Whenever they remembered, 
mirthfully and mockingly, the many strange animals 
of Africa, their laughter boomed like thunder in the 
Lebombo hills. 

As Gee grew older he began to wonder. “Which 
is the very funniest animal in all of Africa?’ he 
asked. 

“That now depends upon the point of view,” said 
his father doubtfully. “Some think stripes are amaz- 
ing; some think spots are amusing; some think a 
swinging nose is really quite incredible; and some 
think horns on the nose very comical indeed. No 
one has ever been to see them all, though I myself 
have always meant to go.” 

“Oh,” said Gee excitedly, “let me go; let me!” 
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In those days 
giraffes all laughed 
very hard at other 
animals. 
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His father felt proud of this adventurous son. All 
his relations, who were home-loving giraffes, agreed 
that Gee should go. He should find the very most 
amazing, amusing, incredible, and comical animal 
in all of Africa and invite him home for all of them 
to see. 

That is how the journey of Gee began. 

When Gee could stretch his head almost to his 
tall father’s chin, he traveled far away from his 
home in the Lebombo hills. First he came to a wide 
dark river, where he saw a little pink creature float- 
ing alone on a bare brown island, yawning very 
widely and prodigiously. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Half of him is mouth!” Gee laughed 
loudly. 
Thereupon the island began to rise mysteriously. 
At one end appeared a tail and at the other a very 

broad head. 

“It’s an animal, as I live! The most amusing ani- 
mal! Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Gee. 

The great mother hippopotamus swam ashore with 
her baby on her back to look at him. 

“Well, I wouldn’t have believed it!” was all she 
said. Then she smiled very widely and turned away 
her head. She shook all over with silent laughter 
till the baby rolled from her back. Thereupon she 
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tucked her child under her chin to rest her heavy 
head, and settled down for a nap. 

Gee watched her wonderingly. “Perhaps she has 
begun to see that she is funny,” he decided, and 
thought that he would journey on. 

Suddenly the brown shore across seemed to shift 
and shuffle and run into the river on many short 
legs. Gee stepped back hastily from the long brown 
bodies that swam slapping and churning through the 
water. 

The great hippopotamus beside him only yawned 
widely and indifferently. “Crocodiles,” she murmured 
sleepily. 

A long sharp head rose by the bank and snapped 
like a great pair of scissors at Gee. 

“Oh, what a very deep, wide throat he has! I be- 


_ lieve that it could almost swallow a hippopotamus!” 


said Gee. 

Whereupon the hippopotamus yawned even more 
widely and indifferently. 

“Oh, what a very wide, deep throat you have!” 
said Gee. “I believe it could certainly swallow a 
crocodile!” 

“Right!” said the hippopotamus, “though I prefer 
vegetables.” 

“Correct!” said the crocodile, “though I favor fish. 
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But that,” he whispered, ‘‘is why we generally agree. 
For the question would be whether I’d swallow her 
or she’d swallow me!” 

“You are certainly a very funny fellow!’’ said Gee. 
‘Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” he laughed again exces- 
sively. 

All the crocodiles now turned their attention to 
Gee, and crowded close ashore to stare at him. 

“Well, who would have believed it!” was all they 
said. Then they all smiled widely, ducked their heads, 
and laughed till the water boiled and bubbled all 
around. 

“They must certainly see that they're funny,” 
thought Gee, and he journeyed on happily. 

He came to a deep donga or gully. There he 
looked down over the steep bank, where a yellow 
lion rose through the golden grass. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ Gee laughed again rudely. “That 
hair on your neck is very funny indeed!” 

“It’s a mane,” roared the lion. “And pray remem- 
ber that the king of beasts is royal. Funny, indeed!” 

“I might have been mistaken,” said Gee, feeling 
a little timid because of the roaring. ‘But have you 
never heard it said that a thing was royally funny? 


_ Now it seems to me,” he continued reasonably, “‘that 


if you are really royal, your mane might be said to 
be royally funny.” 
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“It’s nothing but royal!” the lion roared so might- 
ily that Gee said nothing more. At length the lion 
roared less, and when he roared less he could see a 
great deal more; so now he stood staring at Gee. 

“Well, it’s hard to believe!’ was all he said. Then 
he smiled and rolled back down into the donga to 
hide his laughter. 

“Now he must see that he’s funny,” thought Gee, 
and he journeyed on joyfully. 

He came upon zebras grazing. ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ Gee 
laughed again immoderately. “You are so striped 
in every direction, even to your tails, that it is quite 
the most dizzying thing I’ve seen.” 

The zebras only looked in surprise at Gee. “Well, 
can you believe it?” was all they said. Then they 
all smiled and galloped away to hide their laughter. 

“They must see that they're funny too,” thought 
Gee and he journeyed on merrily. 

He came to a rhinoceros, an ugly fellow with two 
stout horns on his nose. “Ho, ho, ho!”” Gee laughed 
again loudly. “What a ridiculous creature!” 

The rhinoceros pricked up his ears and screwed 
his tail into a tight little curl. Then he charged 
shrieking at Gee, but slid to a sudden stop, being 
rather nearsighted, to take a better look. “Well, this 
is unbelievable!” was all that he said. Then he 
smiled and ran around in circles to hide his laughter. 

“He must certainly see that he’s funny,” thought 
Gee, and he journeyed on happily. 

He crossed the wide, burning veldt and entered 
the green rolling hills. There he came upon a leopard 
crouched high in a tree. 

“Dots! Hundreds of dots! Hundreds and hundreds 
and hundreds of dots! Ho, ho, ho!’ Gee laughed 
excessively. 

“Spots, not dots!” snarled the leopard. “Have you 
never heard that a leopard cannot change his spots? 
So don’t go on calling them dots!” He looked 
severely at Gee but continued looking in some sur- 
prise. “Can this be true?” was all he said. Then he 
smiled and leaped away through the trees to hide his 
laughter. 

“He must see how very funny he is,” thought Gee, 
and he journeyed on joyfully. ; 

He went down into the deepening jungle where 
elephant grass waved high. Giant baobab trees 
towered above him and bombax trees in crimson 
bloom. There he came upon an elephant. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” Gee laughed again 
loudly and excessively. The creature had five legs, 
and waved one in the air higher than his head. Gee 
shouted in delight when the extraordinary leg broke 
off the branch of a tree and started to fan with it. 
“What a very funny leg—or is it a nose?” he asked 
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doubtfully when it swung through the air seeming 
to smell. 

“It’s called a trunk,” said the elephant. “It really 
is a nose, but sometimes,” he said, dipping it into a 
pool and then raising it high, “it serves as a hose.” 
Thereupon he sprayed water all over Gee. 

“Hee, hee!” Gee squealed good-naturedly. “You 
are quite the funniest animal I have seen! I believe 
you might even be the very most amazing, amusing, 
incredible, and comical animal in all of Africa.” 

The elephant looked very much surprised at this. 
He curled his trunk before him like a great question 
mark. 

“What do you think of the one you see when you 
take a drink?” he inquired politely. 

Gee cocked his head, considering, but could not 
recall having seen anyone when he drank. 

“I don’t seem to recollect him,” he said finally. 

“Ah, but you certainly never could forget him!” 
said the elephant. “How unobserving of you not to 
have noticed. Better look here in the pool.” 

“I’m not thirsty!” Gee objected instantly. A giraffe’s 
head is so hard to put down, you see, that he never 
wishes to lower it needlessly. “But I should like— 
extremely—to see him,” Gee said slowly. “Is he very 
funny? Is he quite the funniest animal in Africa?” 

“All the other animals agree,” said the elephant, 
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so eagerly that he roughened the surface. 


“that he is so funny he is almost unbelievable, and 
I think you will when you see him.” 

Then at once Gee began to lower his head eagerly 
and energetically, though being a giraffe, he could not 
do it speedily. First he spread his forefeet somewhat 
apart; then he jerked his stiff neck a little forward 
and down; then he rested. Again he spread his fore- 
feet somewhat more apart; again he jerked his neck 
forward and down; then again he rested. Again 
and again he spread his forefeet, jerked his neck, 
and rested. At length his neck was altogether down, 
and his head just over the pool. 

At that moment Gee began to drink so eagerly 
that he roughened the surface. He had completely 
forgotten to look, for by the time their heads were 
near the water, giraffes were always too thirsty to 
think of anything but drinking. That is why Gee 
had never noticed his own reflection. 

“Be still and wait for him,” the elephant re- 
minded. 

So Gee stood quietly watching the pool. Then sud- 
denly he laughed aloud at what he saw. Gee laughed 
altogether more loudly and excessively, and more 
immoderately than he had ever laughed before. 

But just as suddenly he stopped. 

“That's strange,” puzzled Gee, “where have I 
seen——?” 


“How do you like yourself?’ the elephant asked. 

“Like who—me?” asked Gee. 

“Yes,” said the elephant, ‘that’s you you see in 
the pool!” 

“But there’s only a head and a—a—can all of 
that be a neck?” asked Gee. 

“That is what everyone has often wondered,” the 
elephant replied, trying hard not to laugh. 

“But where is the rest of me?” asked Gee anxious- 
ly. “I have always felt there were legs and a tail.” 

“Somewhere at the end of the neck!” the elephant 
replied laughing, but as quietly as he could. 

“I can hardly believe it,’ Gee said soberly. 

“That,” agreed the elephant, “is what all the 
animals of Africa have very often said.” 

“Oh,” said Gee with sudden recollection, “so they 
have—oh dear me!” 

“Can’t you laugh now ?” asked the elephant polite- 
ly. ‘““What’s your difficulty?” 

“T could,” said Gee, “but I don’t seem to want to 
laugh—at me.” 

“Shall I then?” inquired the elephant exceedingly 
politely. Indeed he could not stop laughing and was 
finding it harder and harder to laugh quietly. “Prob- 
ably I could without much difficulty. We have always 
found the difficulty to be not to laugh.” 

“Are you sure—how do you know,” Gee asked 
wistfully, “that there isn’t someone just a little bit 
funnier? I might journey on to see——” 

“Better go home,” the elephant declared. “I 
know,” he said, nodding his great head emphati- 
cally, “because I am called the wisest animal. I 
know, because I am the trail maker, who goes every- 
where. I have seen them all, and the elephant never 
forgets!” 


So Gee journeyed alone, very quietly, back to his 
home in the Lebombo hills, south of the dusky, deep 
Limpopo and north of the bubbling, brown Letaba. 
His mother and his father and all his relations came 
eagerly to meet him. 

“Who is he? Where is he? Why didn’t he come?” 
they asked. 

“He is already here,’ Gee said gravely. “Come to 
the water hole to see.” 

Gee’s family and relations all gathered around ex- 
pectantly. They lowered their long stiff necks with 
difficulty, and all began to laugh at their reflections 
just as had Gee. 

Then they stopped just as suddenly. 

“That’s odd!” each said to his neighbor. “That 
creature somewhat resembles you!” 

Now if you can believe it, when giraffes learned 
from Gee that they were the very funniest animals 
in all of Africa, they did not laugh again. Altogether 
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sober each one went away. For 
many, many days the giraffes did 
not mention the matter. For 777 
days the giraffes could not even 
bear to look at each other. For 777 
days the giraffes drank with their 
eyes shut tight lest they should see 
themselves again. For 777 days 
their eyes grew duller and their 
lips drooped lower. 

Gee watched them with great 
anxiety. Would they never laugh 
again? Could anybody live with- 
out laughing, especially giraffes, 
who had laughed at nearly every- 
thing? If only they had never seen 
themselves, he thought, giraffes 
would not have stopped laughing. 


At length Gee said slowly to 
himself, ‘This is all because of 
me.” For a while he reflected upon 
it sadly; then he decided: “Well, 
then I must do something! I shall 
go to see if it is really quite as 
bad as everyone believes. Perhaps 
we are not quite so strange as we 
remember. Perhaps we are not 
quite so funny as we seemed.” 

So one day Gee went all alone 
to look. 

This was not an easy thing for 
Gee to do; but he did it. He 


started very slowly. His legs 
moved stiffly, as if they did not 
want to go. Plunk—plunk—plunk 
—plunk—plunk—plunk! Gee's 
feet moved just as if they said, 
“I—don’t—want—to—but I do! 
I—don’t—want—to—but I do!” 

As he approached the water 
hole he decided that he would first 
take just one look, with just one 
eye. If he should still seem as 
funny as before, then he would 
steal quietly away and say nothing 
about it to anybody, ever! 

Now Gee stood at the brink of 
the pool. He would look at him- 
self, of course he would! So he 
jerked his head down. He must 


look now, certainly he must! 

At last he opened one eye. And 
can you imagine what happened 
then? The other eye flew open in 
surprise, his mouth sprung open 
too, and he could not keep the 
laughter in! That was because he 
looked much, much, much funnier 
even than he had remembered. 

Gee’s laughter rippled and bub- 
bled up his long, long throat in a 
completely new and most surpris- 
ing way. Always before, you may 
remember, the laughter of giraffes 
had boomed and thundered. 


All the other giraffes heard this 
sound with the greatest curiosity. 
Gee’s father and his mother and 
all his relations came running to 
the water hole. But there they saw 
only Gee, looking into the pool 
and laughing most amazingly. 
Each giraffe then lowered his head 
to look, and each began to laugh 
in the same surprising way. Their 
laughter was no longer hard and 
heavy like thunder in the Lebombo 
hills, but as light and as bright as 
the song of the bubbling, brown 
Letaba. They laughed all together 
until their eyes grew merry and 


their lips turned up. They laughed 


(A story without words) 
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without caring that they laughed 
at themselves. And that was be- 
cause after 777 days with nothing 
to laugh at, nothing at all, nothing 
ever to laugh at, giraffes thought 
even themselves an irresistably 
comical spectacle. 

Now you may hear it said that 
a giraffe has no voice, but the na- 
tives of Africa know better. Only 
the natives know, for only the na- 
tives have heard this bright and 
merry laughter. Giraffes are al- 
ways careful to hide it from the 
other animals now, lest they 
should not understand. Since that 
day they have been kind and 
secret in their mirth, and are called 
gentle, because long, long ago, 
Gee went on a journey to find the 
very most amazing, amusing, in- 
credible, and comical animal in all 
of Africa—and found that it was 


The Reason 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
Oh, I am glad school’s over! 
I'm always happy then; 
For if school had no stopping, 

How could it start again? 
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OR A FULL week of his vacation, Chink had 

missed the Spartans; but now that he had found 
a cave on his Uncle George’s Wyoming ranch he 
almost forgot his loneliness. 

Squatting in the sun outside, he stared into its 
dark mouth. Beside him sat his seven-year-old cousin 
Oliver and Oliver's small black dog Jigger. Oliver 
was munching one of the cheese sandwiches he car- 
tied in his pocket and watching Chink with round 
blue eyes. He had been under Chink’s feet all week, 
following him about, worrying him with questions, 
making himself a tagtail. 

Chink played his flashlight into the cave. He saw 
a stony roof and an inky stream of water coming out 
of the floor. 

He said to himself, “All kinds of things might 
be in here.” 

To “Tagtail” Oliver he said, “Why didn’t you 
tell me you had a cave?” 

Oliver bored his heel against the warm surface 
of the rock and looked embarrassed. Whenever he 
looked like that, Chink felt a little embarrassed him- 
self. Oliver meant well, but he was very uninterest- 
ing. There were so many things he could not do 
that all the Spartans could do, and the questions he 
asked were funny. 

“T’ve never been here before,” said Oliver. “But 
I've heard the men in the bunkhouse talk about it.” 

“You're funny!” said Chink. “Have a cave on 
your land and never see it! Isn’t he funny, Jigger?” 

With his hind leg, Jigger scratched his ear until 
it flopped. He was ready to do anything the boys 
wanted to do, but he did not waste time trying to 
understand all they said. 

Chink hooked his flashlight to his belt. The flash- 
light was a present from the Spartans, and he always 
carried it. It made him feel less lonesome and home- 
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sick, and as long as he had it he would never be in 
the dark! Inside the cave it would be like a tiny sun. 

He gazed up at the blue sky. It was puddled with 
white clouds. Inside the cave, he could not see it or 
the trees or the hills or the ranch house. But inside 
was adventure and almost—anything. 

“What would the Spartans say if I came home 
with gold and silver and crowns with diamonds in 
them?” he wondered. “Some old Robin Hood could 
have hid them here before Uncle George bought this 
place. And Uncle told us to hunt around all we 
pleased and make ourselves a good time!” 

He lay down on the rock. He rolled over and 
inside. 

Oliver and Jigger scrambled 
after him. 

Chink could hear the stream 
gurgling. Behind them was the 
rift of light that was the mouth 
of the cave. Everything else was 
black. 

He unhooked his flashlight 
and sprayed light from it. 

At the water’s edge was the 
biggest frog he had ever seen. 
He forgot that Oliver was a 
nuisance. 

“Come on!” he said. “Let's 
see what else we can find.” 

“What do you think it'll 
be?” asked Oliver, and Chink 
shrugged. No Spartan would 
have wasted time asking a ques- 
tion like that. A Spartan would 
have said, “Come on! Let’s!” 

They walked along a ledge 
where harsh splinters of rock 
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hung from the roof like icicles. Oliver stumbled and 
cut his knee. 

Chink bound it with a fresh handkerchief from 
his pocket. He frowned. Tagtail Oliver was always 
doing something to stop his fun! 

“Look here,” cried Oliver, putting his hands 
around one of the rocky splinters and pulling. “It 
won't come off. What makes it stick?” 

Chink tried to explain, hunting for words. A Spar- 
tan would not have needed an explanation, he 
thought. They all knew that an icicle, made of rock, 
hanging from the roof of a cave was called a sta- 
lactite and that the same formation rising from the 
floor was a stalagmite and—oh, lots of things! 

“Let’s rest,” said Oliver. “I can’t go so fast.” 

Reluctantly Chink stopped. Of course Oliver could 
not go as fast as he could; but Chink did wish that 
he would stop following him everywhere and being 
so utterly useless. 

“Sit down and rest,” he said. “I'll look around.” 


But he did not get to look around. 

Oliver sat down on a round rock, one that giants 
might have used as a baseball. He took another 
sandwich from his pocket and leaned back to look 
at the roof of the cave. His rocky seat moved on 
the slimy floor. 

Chink caught at him and jerked him off just be- 
fore the rock slid with a plop into the stream below! 

“That was a narrow escape!” Chink said. ‘You'd 
better look what you're doing!” 

“Tll say it was a narrow escape!’’ Oliver stam- 
mered. “You saved my life!” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Chink said. 

He could not say, ‘““You’re welcome.” That would 
sound foolish. And he could not say, “You'd have 
done the same for me.” He knew that Oliver would 
not have been big enough or strong enough. 

Following the ledge, they came to a group of 
rock pillars that streamed from ceiling to floor— 
columns of stalactite and stalagmite, Chink had 
heard such things called. 

Chink shouted long and loud. Just as he 


had known it would, his voice ran around 
; the cave in a terrific noise. Oliver looked 
frightened, and Jigger put his tail between 
| his legs and crouched low. 

Chink patted Jigger. 

“Don’t be afraid!” he laughed. ‘That's 
just an echo.” 

The main tunnel led them sharply to the 
left. 


“What a narrow escape,” Chink said. 
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Something struck Chink’s cheek, © 


cold and soft and wet. He gasped, 
but he did not cry out. He turned 
up his flashlight. No matter what 
happened, there would not be any 
use expecting help from Oliver 
or Jigger. 

He laughed. The cold, soft, wet 
thing was a hanging string of 
slime! It swung back and forth in 
a stream of air that sucked through 
the cave; and from it dripped 
water that seeped ice cold from 
the rock above. 

Chink slipped past. A corridor 
led to the right. Another to the 
left. Chink kept the main way. He 
knew that people who followed 
side openings in caves sometimes 
got lost. 

Then he found it—not gold or 
silver or robber’s loot but a bright 
room far under the earth. The 
light came from a split in the roof 
that did not look ten inches wide 
but was white with the sky above. 

“This is dandy!” Chink cried. 
“Like a palace or a desert island! 
No one can find us here unless we 
want them to. Let’s get blankets 
and food and fix it up.” 

A shelf of rock along the far 
wall would make a good bed. The 
smoke from their fire could rise 
through the crack in the roof. 
This would be a “Roost” to tell 
the Spartans of! 

“Come on,” he said. ““When we 
get our things, we can invite your 
mother and father in and maybe 
the men from the bunkhouse.” 

He hurried from the rock cham- 
ber; but outside he stopped, per- 
plexed. Which way should he 
turn, to the right or the left? One 
way of course led out of the cave. 
The other led farther in. And they 
looked alike. 

He glanced at Oliver, but Oliver 
did not seem worried. He stood 
at Chink’s elbow and waited for 
him to decide what to do. 

“Do you know which way to 
go?” Chink said a little thickly. 
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It would not be fun to be lost 
down under the earth in a damp, 
clammy cave. 

Oliver looked up at him with 
his wide blue eyes that seemed 
just a little wider. 

“Don’t you?” he asked. Then 
before Chink could answer he 
pointed to Jigger. 

Jigger stood in the corridor to 
their right, his head cocked to one 
side, eating something. 

“T can’t see that looking at Jig- 
ger’s going to get us out,” Chink 
said impatiently. “Haven't you any 
idea which way we should go?” 

He did not really expect help 
from Oliver. But he asked because 
he did not want to stay in the cave 
until Uncle George came hunting 
them. Now he felt that he should 
have waited to tell his uncle be- 
fore he went adventuring. Next 
time he would. Going into strange 
caves this way was really foolish. 

Oliver shrugged. “Sure I know 
how to get out,” he said calmly. 
“Jigger’s telling us, plain as can 
be.” 

Chink stared at Jigger, but he 
could not see that the dog was 
telling them anything. 

“How?” he asked. 

“When we came along here,” 
Oliver explained, “I dropped the 
last of my sandwich on the ledge. 
He’s found it so we must have 
come that way.” 

Relieved, Chink laughed. “Say, 
you've got a good head! You fig- 
ure things out right!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Oliver 
said modestly. “But let’s go. I 
want you to tell me more about 
things the Spartans do. Away out 
here I never have anyone to play 
with.” 

Jigger gulped the last of the 
sandwich and trotted down the 
corridor before them. They came 
to the hanging green slime. They 
saw the light between the lips of 
the cave and heard the frog boom- 


ing. 


All the way Chink thought 
about his cousin, not as Tagtail 
but as Oliver. He knew why 
Oliver had seemed uninteresting. 
He had kept thinking about the 
Spartans and being lonesome for 
them and had never given Oliver 
a chance to show how interesting 
he was. He was really wide awake, 
and he probably knew many things 
that were strange to Chink. If he 
kept his own eyes open, Chink 
decided, he could learn a lot and 
have the best kind of a vacation. 


Happy Thoughts 


Week of June 2 
In all I do at home or school 
I'll try to keep the Golden Rule. 
Week of June 9 


If I hear something that’s un- 
kind, 
Pll quickly put it from my mind. 


Week of June 16 


Pll watch my thoughts and keep 
them clean; 

Pll speak no word that’s cross 
or mean. 


Week of June 23 


Pll look for good in all I see; 
Then others will find good in me. 
Week of June 30 
Pll find new happiness each day 
In work, in study, and in play. 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


I thank Thee, Father, for this food. 
I bless it to my body’s good. 
May it bring health and strength 

to me 
That I may do my work for 
ee. 
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Paper Sun Hats 


By Joanne Dee 


« Dutch Cop 


| apoma HATS are fun to make, and you can have dozens of them if 
you like. They are made from scraps of colored paper and bits of 
ribbon, yarn, or cord. 

First cut a piece of paper 9 inches wide by 18 inches long, as shown 
in picture 1. Mark one corner A and one corner B (see picture 2). B 
is lapped over A to form the back of your hat. Lay the paper out flat 
and punch two holes in it for the ribbon. Punch the holes 7 inches in 
from the back and 5 inches in from each side. Use one yard of ribbon. 
Lay the ribbon over the top of the paper and put one end down through 
each hole. See picture 4. Pin corner B over corner A, and your hat is 
ready to wear. 

By folding up the front corners as shown in picture 6, you can 
have a Dutch cap. Cut scallops across the front for another hat. 

Very nice hats are also made of cotton material starched stiffly. 
Sew a button at A and make a buttonhole at B. Also buttonhole-stitch 
the holes for the ribbon to run through. 
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A letter from one of our New York City Boosters, Elaine Lucy 
Woods, has some lovely thoughts in it that we should like to share 
with you. In her letter Elaine says: “I have been trying to use kind 
words every day. Yesterday I was naughty and spoke crossly to my 
sister. That made me feel bad. After a while my sister and I said The 
Prayer of Faith together and it made us feel very happy again.” 

When my sister and I were very small Mother always insisted that 
all ugly feelings and unhappiness between us should be forgiven before 
we went to sleep. “Never let the sun go down on your anger” was 
quoted to us so often that it became a firmly fixed habit to ask forgive- 
ness and to express our love for each other before we went to sleep. 
Elaine and her sister are finding their happiness through The Prayer of 
Faith. If you do not know this prayer, you will find it on page 15. 

Elaine also sent us this lovely little poem, saying that “thoughts 
are hard to say” sometimes: 


“The world is very still. Dear God, © 

I love to softly pray; 

I have some lovely thoughts of You, 
But thoughts are hard to say. 

But You could even hear my thoughts, 
The thoughts I cannot say; 

And You can love a little child 
Who finds its way to pray.” 


Thoughts of love and forgiveness are sometimes very hard to say, 
but when we practice forgiving and expressing our love for one another 
it becomes easy to put our thoughts into words. 


Cleda Iona is finding that The 
Prayer of Faith helps her to make 
friends because it makes her feel 
more friendly toward others. 

Dear Secretary: 1 want to thank you 
for the pretty card with The Prayer of 
Faith on it. I have learned it and use 
it often. I used to have a hard time 
making friends at home and at school. 
Since I have been trying to keep the 
Booster pledge, I find it easier to make 
friends. Thank you for helping me. 
—Cleda lone Merriman. 


28 June 


Shirley found health and happi- 
ness through using The Prayer of 
Faith and through her efforts to 
keep the Booster pledge. 

Dear Secretary: One night when I 
was home I had an earache. I said The 
Prayer of Faith over and over. Then 
| earache was gone. My mother 
asked me to help her. I was cross and 
said I did not want to. Then I thought 
how Boosters say only kind words. I 
did the work and was happy.—Shirley 
Thonin. 


Did you ever hear any person 
remark that he was “‘in the pink of 
condition” ? We believe he would 
mean that he was radiating health 
and joy. We are sure that Don- 
ley means that when he says, “‘It 
keeps me in condition.” 


Dear Secretary: 1 think the Good 
Words Booster Club does help me. 
When I feel angry I say the pledge 
and my anger quickly cools. I think 
it keeps me in condition—Donley O. 
Doan. 


It does help to know that Boost- 
ers in the lands across the sea are 
trying just as hard as those in this 
country to keep the pledge. Mae, 
knowing that God will tell her 
what to do and how to do it, is 
not afraid to try even when things 
do seem difficult. We were glad to 
read that. 


Dear Secretary: I have waited long 
to write, but I have been busy at home 
and in school. I have also been trying 
to keep the pledge. I think I am doing 
better, but I am trying to do still 
better. In my geography class I am 
studying about Australia and New Zea- 
land. I thought about the Good Words 
Boosters of Australia and New Zea- 
land way across the sea. I know they 
are trying to keep the pledge, so I am 
trying to keep it also. God tells me 
what to do and how to do it, and if it 
seems difficult I just think it over and 
it does not seem as if it would be 
hard, and so I go ahead and do it. If 
I start to say something bad Mother 
reminds me and says, “Remember the 
pledge.” Then I don’t say it—Mae 
Fulbright. 


\\ 


Alicia is proving the truth of 
the words “I now am wise” and 
also the truth of the words “God 
walks beside me.” Because God 
is with each one of us all the time 
we know that He will help us in 
every need. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am just a new 
Booster, but I hope to be a good one. 
We just moved to a new house a few 
months ago, so I had to change my 
school. Last year I did not do my 
work at anid very well. I realize now 
that I did not ask God for His help. 
Since we have moved here I have be- 
come a Booster, and many times dur- 
ing the day when I need help I say, 
“God is my help.in every need.” I 
know that is why I make such good 
gtades in school here. Last year in a 
geography examination I only made 
48. This year before the examination 
I asked God for His help and I made 
100 on it. We live in a small town 
and our house is the last one in the 
block and is on the very edge of town. 
At night I have to walk on a dark 
path before I reach the lights. I used 
to be afraid, but now I remember that 
God is with me and no harm can 
come to me.—Alicia Jane Hoare 
(Canada). 


Martha Ellen was really follow- 
ing the Golden Rule when she en- 
tertained her little friend and 
tried to treat her as she should 
like to be treated. 


VACATION DAYS 


Vacation days are here again! 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
how much being a Booster has helped 
me. I say the Lord’s Prayer whenever 
I find my lessons hard. Then it seems 
as though the pencil were doing its 
own work. I have learned the rules of 


D Oo 


What fun to swim and run and play! 
For all the joys of summertime 
I thank the Father every day. 


our club. I do a good deed every day 
of the week. When I came home Mon- 
day from school I had company. It 
was a girl I didn’t like so well, but I 
tried to make her feel as if she had 
been at her own home.—Martha Ellen 
Brener. 


Joleen’s letter is like a little 
story. How happy Joleen must 
have been when she released her 
little feathered friend after having 
nursed him back to health! 

Dear Booster Club: One day after 
school I was walking along under some 
trees and I saw a little bird. It was 
flying low. Suddenly it fell, and I ran 
over and picked it up. It had a broken 
wing. I took it home and nursed it. 
When its wing was well, I let it go. 
Happy days to Boosters.—Joleen 
Harris. 


It makes us very happy to know 
that Helen enjoys our magazine 
month after month. We are glad 
that WEE WIsDoM is read by so 
many boys and girls outside of the 
United States. 

Dear Editor: I am going to try to 
thank you for the magazine I so dearly 
love. It is a magazine that I wait for 
month after month. Since the language 
here in Brazil is Portuguese, I en- 
joy having an American magazine to 


read each month—dHelen  Dieh! 
(South America). 


Happy vacation, Boosters. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Dolores Shacklett (12), Rte. 5, Box 
105, Tacoma, Wash.; Jacquelyn Beck 
(9), 2405 George St., La Crosse, 
Wis.; Martha Mae Wyche (14) and 
Jane Troy Wyche (11), Waynesville, 
N. C.; Lucile Spidle (11), Brecken- 
ridge, Mo.; Barbara Wynn (11), 507 
First St., Leechburg, Pa.; Carol Joyce 
Burke (10), 519 S. Chestnut, Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Casilda Villanueva (14), 
41 Araneta St., Bacolod City, Negros, 
Occ., P. I.; Jayne Willey (14), 4601 
Warwood Rd., Lakewood Village, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Audrey McDaniel (13), 
Linden Stone (12), and Dale Cannon 
(9), all of Winfield, Mo.; Esther 
Grigsby (14) and Dolly Mae Watts 
(10), Foley, Mo.; Dixie Jean Parkin- 
son (11), Smithfield, Utah; Willard 
McKay (11), Rte. 1, Olean, N. Y.; 
Margaret Alston (10), 910 Walker 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; Arcadia 
Leberta Cunningham (13), Beatrice, 
Ala.; Janet Bethke (9), 326 Monroe 
St., Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Barbara Pettit 
(10), 19141 Havana Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; Jean Faith Seelye (10), 809 
Edson St., Lynden, Wash.; Marty 
Anne Sutherland (13), 60 McTague 
St., Guelph, Ont., Canada; Marie Vin- 
cent (14), 464 W. Side Ave., Indian- 
ola, Miss.; Clara N. Westmoreland 
(10), 466 W. Side Ave., Indianola, 
Miss.; Roger Damon (12), 11030 
96th St., Edmonton, Alta., Canada; 
Harriet Jean Kriner (14), 502 Graham 
St., Harrisburg, Pa.; Delphina Brown- 
lee (9), Essex House, 160 Central 
Park S., New York City; Alta Coakley 
(13), Rte. 1, Arcadia, Nebr.; Earlene 
Hamel (10), 515 W. 3d St. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Marion Ellen Lippold 
(10), 40 Quincy St., Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Virginia Bell (1014), 961 E. 12th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Janice M. MacKeil 
(12), Box 48, Chelsea, Vt.; Lois Craw- 
ford (12), Rte. 1, Beaver, Pa.; Phyllis 
L. Lathrop (12), S. Main St., Plain- 
field, Conn.; Judith Bowkett (9), The 
Uplands, Brewood, Stafford, England; 
Anita E. Wilhide (11), Box 124, 
Boonsboro, Md.; Samuel Ocansey 
(14), Presbyterian Mission School, 
Maase, Akim, Gold Coast, W. Africa; 
Helen Collins (14), Gibsland, La.; 
Donald Jacobs (10) and Marjorie 
Jacobs (12), Box 98, Gillette, Wyo.; 
Helen Beth Daniels (13), Wheaton, 
Mo.; Vera Jill McDaniel (15), Hard- 
man, Oreg.; Theresa Glassmaker (12), 
Blunt, S. Dak.; Mary Janette Agan 
(10), Lee St., Dawson, Ga. 
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Jet's Cabin Home 


(Continued from page 10) 


Scott until afternoon. When he 
had not come at four o'clock 
Father and Uncle John went out to 
the corral. Jet and Sarah put on 
their coats and went out too. It 
was hard to remain quiet. “Sup- 
pose Mr. Scott does not come at 
all,” Sarah whispered to Jet as 
they climbed up on the rail fence. 

“He'll come,” Jet said. “He has 
to return Father’s wheel.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t,” Sarah 
persisted. 

Jet looked at his sister in as- 
tonishment. He could not imagine 
anything like that. They sat on the 
fence and saw the sun go down. 
They saw Father fasten the corral 


gate. They heard Mother ring the © 


bell that told them supper was 
ready. 

Slowly they went inside. The 
expectancy of the day gave way to 
disappointment in the evening. 
Mother had put an extra plate on 
the table. Supper was cooked and 
ready to be eaten. 

While they were still taking 
turns at the washbasin they heard 
the creak of wagon wheels. Father 
and Uncle John went outside to 
unyoke the oxen while Mr. Scott 
came in to get warm. It had been 
a hard trip, and he was cold. He 
dropped his carpetbag to the floor 
and sat down on the bench beside 
Jet. He warmed his hands; then 
took off his wet boots. He stuck 
his feet out toward the fire. He 
smiled at Jet. “Please, open my 
bag and get my dry boots.” 

Jet opened the bag and lifted 
the boots out. He turned them 
round and round. Never had he 
seen boots like them. They were 
high and made of soft shiny 
leather. The fronts at the top were 
embroidered bright-colored 
beads. A design running down 
from the beads to the ankles had 
been burned into the leather with 
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The Bird in My Garden 
By Beatrice Wadhams 


A bird in my garden 
Has scarlet wings 
That flash in the sunlight 
When he sings. 
He twitches his tail 
And he cocks his head, 
And dips in the fountain 
With wings of red. 


a hot needle. The upper part of 
the boots were in good condition 
but the soles were worn through. 

Jet ran his hand up and down 
the beads. Then he remembered 
that Mr. Scott was waiting for 
them. “They are beautiful,” he 
said. “I didn’t know boots like 
that were made.” 

“They're not, in this part of the 
country,” Mr. Scott told him. “I 
bought these several years ago in 
Mexico.” He slipped his feet into 
their soft comfort. “But every- 
thing wears out. I only use them 
now at times like this.” 

At the supper table Mr. Scott 
told them, “Your friends are 
well.” He looked at Sarah, ‘‘Matty, 
the little girl that came out here in 
the covered wagons with you, is 
making a—what do you call it? 
Oh, yes, a nine-patch quilt.” He 
winked at Jet. “Ben says he will 
not name his pony until he finds 
as good a name as Kutha.” 

Time seemed to have wings 
when Mr. Scott talked. They gath- 
ered in front of the fire, and Mr. 
Scott put his carpetbag across his 


knees. “I want to show my appre- 
ciation of your kindness.” He 
lifted a piece of calico and handed 
it to Mother. There were five 
yards, enough for a new spring 
dress. He gave Sarah a plaid rib- 
bon for her hair. He had two 
sticks of peppermint candy for 
Lonny and big bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs for Father and Uncle 
John. 

He put his bag on the floor. “I 
had thought I would give Jet a 
handkerchief, but I’ve changed 
my mind.” Quickly he removed 
his boots and with his pocket- 
knife cut them in two at the an- 
kles. When he had put the slipper 
parts back on his feet, he handed 
the uppers to Jet. “Sometime you 
may be able to do something with 
them. Anyway, I want to give 
them to a boy who chose to help 
a friend.” 

For a moment Jet was too sur- 
prised even to say thank you. Then 
he said, “They are the nicest 
things I’ve ever seen—except my 
bridle.” 

Jet held his new possession in 
his arms all the rest of the eve- 
ning. Just before he went to bed, 
he whispered to Sarah, “I know 
what I’m going to make for Run- 
ning Deer.” 

(To be continued) 


Aunt Frieda’s 
Secret 


(Continued from page 7) 


exclaim over and over again: “Oh, 
Aunt Frieda, I can see the new 
stove, and it is beautiful, just beau- 
tiful, just as Grandmamma told 
me.” 

Aunt Frieda answered some- 
thing about faith and prayer and 
miracles, and Anna knew that it 
was because of these that she 
could see once more. 
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Weekly Guide 


Our Spiritual Heritage 


This 8-page weekly paper 
meets the requirements of 
busy mothers. Its articles 
are brief, yet filled with 
ideas for making life a joy- 
ous and satisfying experi- 
ence. It contains 


Articles by well-known 
writers and Truth teachers 


Lowell Fillmore’s weekly 
feature Things to Be 
Remembered 


An encouraging message 
from Silent Unity 


True accounts of answered 
prayer 


Bible interpretation 


A digest of current religious 
news from secular 
publications 


Give Weekly Unity a year’s 

trial and use its ideas in 

working out your daily prob- 

lems. A year’s subscription, 
52 issues, $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A Whistle 
of Willow Wood 


By Irene Irvin 


“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes.” 


—John Greenleaf W hittier. 


Did you ever make a whistle of green wood? Let's try it. In the 
spring when the sap begins to run in the trees, cut a piece of hickory, 
elm, or willow wood about 6 inches long and 1/, inch in diameter (A). 

Around the center of the piece cut out a ring of bark 14 inch wide 
(B). Then cut a notch at (C) and shape the end of the wood the way 
it looks in the drawing (D). 

Now here is the most difficult part. It will take care and patience. 
Wet the notched half of the wood and tap it gently with the handle 
of your knife, turning it round and round as you do so. Be very careful 
not to crack or bruise the bark, because you are going to slide it off in 
one piece and use it later (E). 


Twist the bark back and forth to loosen it, tapping it gently when 
it gets stuck. Be sure to keep the wood damp. 

When the bark comes off, lay it aside a moment. Make the inside 
of the notch larger at (F-G). Then cut down the wood just a tiny bit 
at (G-H), as in figure (1). Dampen the white wood and slide the bark 
shell back in place (J). 

Now blow! If it does not whistle the first time you just take off the 
shell, cut a little more off (G-H) and try again. Sometimes the bark 
will split. Sometimes you seem to be unable to get the whistle to work 
right. Don’t give up. The whistle is really worth the time. 
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i? you have not a hobby you do 
not know how much fun you 
have been missing. Read the letters 
in our hobby corner and start a 
hobby of your own. If you already 
have one, write and tell us about 
it. You will enjoy it more if you 
share it with others. 

Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Tell us what your 
hobby is and something interest- 
ing about it if possible. Use not 
more than 150 words. Be sure to 
give your name, address, and age. 


Dear Hobby Corner: I am eleven 
years old. My hobby is making models 
of airplanes, boats, locomotives, and 
other objects. I make sailboats three 
inches high and battleships a few inches 
long. I have a model of the Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt that is one-half inch 
high and four inches in length. I also 
make airplanes that have wings four 
inches long and bodies also four inches 
long.—Elbridge Stockwell, 50 Clifton 
Ave., Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Dear Editor: One of my hobbies is 
collecting poems. The very first poem 
that I put in my scrapbook was The 
Prayer of Faith. I cut it out of the 
January, 1935, issue of WEE WIsDOM. 
The reason I chose that certain issue 
was because The Prayer of Faith was 
all decorated with flowers and birds 
and looked very pretty in my scrap- 
book, and it still does—Mary Beth 
Brock (11 years), Box 349, Encinitas, 
Calif. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: | am a 
boy ten years old. For a hobby I col- 
lect postmarks. I have been saving for 
only a short time and already have 
sixty-three. I have one from Hopewell, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, and one from 
some place in Brazil. I should be glad 
if some WEE WISDOM readers would 
write me a letter from their town so 
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that I could have postmarks from all 
over the world.—Frankie Jones, Box 
311, Ironton, Mo. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: 1 think the 
letters about the hobbies of other chil- 
dren are very interesting. My hobby is 
collecting samples of different prod- 
ucts. I have samples of face powder, 
face creams, hand lotions, tooth pastes 
and powders, and many other things. 
After I receive them I mount them on 
large pieces of cardboard. I also have 
a book in which I list them.—Shirley 
Olson (13 years), 12342 Western 
Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 1 collect candy baskets 
from eg for my hobby. I have 
many kinds. I have one set of baskets 
that I call my baby set, for in it are 
a baby buggy, a cradle, and a baby 
shoe. They are pink and blue and are 
— cute. I also have a Mexican boy 
and girl dressed in bright red, orange, 
green, and black. These are nut cups. 
—Norma Hovey, 437 Washington, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


Hobby Editor: Since 1 am always 
writing stories, Father said I might as 
well be doing something useful about 
it, so he made my brother and me a 
hectograph for Christmas. We started 
at once to print a little newspaper. We 
gave the January issue to the pupils at 
our school. “The Busy Bee” is the 
name of our paper. Usually we plan 
to put eight pages in it. On the front 
page we Land some high light of the 
occasion t which we write along 
with the heading and statement of 
ownership. On the other pages we put 
jokes, stories, and contributions from 
the other children at school. Our cir- 
culation at present is about forty copies. 
Anyone interested who writes to us 
will receive a copy of the next issue. 
—David Turnbull (9 years), Derby, 


Dear Editor: My hobby is very sim- 
ple, yet I think it is a good one. It is 
collecting pictures. I think little boys 


would be very interested in pictures of 
horses, for they would make such a 
nice scrapbook. My hobby, even though 
it is pictures of horses, could be 
stretched to include pictures of dogs, 
cats, and ships. I think they are all 
nice.—Benjamin C. B. Harrison, Rte. 
2, Box 63, Enfield, N. C. 


Dear Wee Wisdom Readers: I started 
my hobby in May, 1939. It is collect- 
ing miniature shoes. I have twenty-nine 
shoes. My smallest shoe model is 
about one fourth of an inch long, and 
my largest one is an Italian pottery shoe 
about five inches long. I have models 
from Italy, Germany, Holland, Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States. 
I have a shoe hand carved out of a 
walnut. I have twenty-one glass shoes 
and eight wooden shoes. I like to have 
a hobby, and if you don’t have one I 
am sure you will have a lot of fun 
starting one.—Jeanne Marie Kain (10 
years), 910 Washington St., Lexington, 
Nebr. 


Dear Hobby Friends: My hobby 
is collecting letters from every State 
in the United States and from foreign 
countries. I also collect sales-tax tokens 
from the States that have them. Most 
of all I enjoy my hobby of writing to 
other children to find out what they 
like to do. I received my first letter in 
November, 1938. If anyone reading 
this wishes to write to me, please do. 
I promise to answer every letter — Ruth 
George (14 years), Sheldon, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER 
WEE WISDOM 
_ Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Please send a year’s subscription 
| for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
| friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


Street 
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Who Did? 


By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


As you find the answers to these 
sentences, place them in the order 
found. The first letter of each 
word, reading downward, will tell 
you who cooked breakfast for you 
this morning. 

1. Something white and good to 
drink. 

2. Fruits, golden-colored and 
juicy. 

Bread browned before a fire. 


3. 
4. What bees gather for us. 
5. Something oval belonging to 
feathered creatures. 
6. Dried grapes. 
Musical Note Puzzle 
By Gladys Hodson Leach 
Mother Robin 
was busy in- } 
With 
four baby 
robins to a 
Before she 
went to 4 
All her 
babies were MS 
In her work 
she did 
surely suc- 


A Time to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I am a carefree, gladsome time 
That comes to all the nation; 

In me children romp and play 

Through every golden summer 


day 
I am 


Lament 
By Alice W. Norton 


I’m lovely as a rainbow 
And round as any ball; 
Boys keep me in their pockets 
From early spring till fall. 


They meekly kneel before me, 
And yet I must confess 

They make me strike my brothers. 
Who am I? Can you guess? 


A Minute Puzzle 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Count the flowers in this bouquet 
(I) and the fruits in the imaginary 
basket (II) in one minute. 


Poppypetuniaperiwinklepansy, 
Tuliptouchmenottigerlilytansy, 
Fernfoxglovefleurdelisphlox, 
Forgetmenotfuchsiaflaxfouro 'cloc- 
ks. (Total, 16) 

II 
Appleapricotpearplumcherry, 
Peachpineapplebananablackberry, 
Grapefruitlimecantaloupequincel- 
emon, 
Oliveorangeavacadopearwatermel- 
on. (Total, 19) 


A Bird We Know 
By Edward Geary 


—eloved by everyone; perhaps 
mostly for his soft, sweet song. 

—ives in Eastern North America, 
and spends his winters from 
New York southward. 

—-sually builds his nest in old holes 
in dead trees. 

—dges of fields, roadsides, and 
orchards are his favorite haunts. 

—erries, worms, caterpillars, and 
insects form his principal diet. 

—nstead of being adorned with 
splotches of color, the eggs of 
this little bird are bluish white 
or even plain white. 

—eturns to his summer home be- 
fore winter is over. 

—tresses in blue and _ reddish- 
brown feathers. 


Loose-Ends Puzzle 
By Christine Mabry 


What word ending with “end” 
means: 
To lean over 
To go up 
To stretch out 
To mix 
A good chum 
To stand up for 
To praise 
To wait on 
To repair 
10. To hang up 
11. To go down 
12. To guard 


Answer to Last Month’s 


Crossword Puzzle: 


I 
ORZGAREZ 
PANSY DEER” APER 


This is 
DICKY 
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Let's take a trip through Storybook Land 
With its friendly and festive air; 

We'll knock on the door of each little house 
And visit the boys and girls there: 


Jimmy and Peter and proud Billy Brag 
And small Josefita too; 

Felipe, and Elsa, her sister Elise 
Are waiting to welcome you. 


HOW JIMMY 
How fimiiy Came Through CAME THROUGH 


That's Jimmy Hardesty’s house right next 
door, 
And what a changed boy we shall see! 
He used to be selfish and lazy, but now 
He’s a joy to his family. 


The Four-Leafed Clover QEND for the books Story Friends, How 
. | “ Jimmy Came Through, and The Four- 
Now let's aa, the street to the LOVER Leafed Clover, and enjoy the delightful char- 
acters in each. All three books have attractive 

To see who will open the door: | 
: : * covers and illustrations, and each is printed 
It's Peter, the mayor’s adopted son, 


Who earned his own living before. in large type. 


The price of each book is 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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is read by Blind Children 


F OR FORTY-SIX YEARS Wee Wisdom has been bringing good 
times to boys and girls, each year to a greater number of them, until 
now it is read by more than half a million children. 
But until a short while ago one class of boys and girls had been 
shut out from the Wee Wisdom reading circle, the children who 
were blind. Now they too can enjoy Wee Wisdom, for it is pub- 
lished in Braille, Grade 11/2, and they can read it with their finger- 
tips just as the child in the picture is doing. 


A BLIND CHILD SAYS THANK-YOU 


“Il like Wee Wisdom because it makes me enjoy myself through- 
out the month with its good and thrilling and exciting stories. If I 
did not have it I would not enjoy myself at all, because I cannot 
read anything except Braille. I think it is very nice of you to think 
that we like to read stories like other folks. I thank you for them 
very much, and I wish you would continue to send Wee Wisdom 
if possible, or I'll miss it.” 


A GIFT TO BLIND CHILDREN 


No charge is made for these Braille copies of Wee Wisdom. Any 

child who wishes a subscription and who can read Braille, Grade 
114, may have one. To help us meet the cost of these gift subscrip- 

tions many persons send love offerings. They are so thankful for 

eyesight that they want to bring happiness to blind children. 
Will you tell us of any blind boys or girls who would like to 
have Wee Wisdom or of any school in your city where blind chil- 
dren are taught? We want these children to have Wee Wisdom 
and you can help by sending in their names. 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri 
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